











EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


George S. Counts 


I. PERIODS of severe crisis modern nations have commonly subjected their 
educational programs to thoroughgoing examination and revision. The 
disaster at Jena in 1806 and the humiliating treaty of Tilsit the following 
year caused Prussia to reconstruct her educational program; the crushing 
defeat of the French armies at the hand of Germany in 1870-71 moved 
France to found the Third Republic and inaugurate numerous educational 
reforms; a series of misfortunes in both the political and the economic 
spheres during the first half of the nineteenth century furnished the inspira- 
tion for the folk high school movement in Denmark; and the oft-demon- 
strated weakness of the Orient in its relations with the Occident finally 
influenced both Japan and China to abandon ancient educational institu- 
tions and to introduce new programs modeled after the schools of the West. 
Also we know that any genuine social upheaval is followed by fundamental 
changes in the organized methods of rearing the young. Consider the 
Reformation, the French Revolution, and the recent convulsions in Mexico, 
Russia, Turkey, Italy, and Germany. Indeed, so intimate is the relation 
between social change and educational reform that the extent and nature of 
the ensuing changes in the schools provide one of the most reliable measures 
of the depth and scope of the disturbance. 

That the American people, along with many of the other peoples of the 
world, are well into a period of profound cultural crisis, even the most 
optimistic, unless he is seeking public office or endeavoring to protect some 
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Special interest, would scarcely have the hardihood to deny. In an opinion 
already famous, Justice Brandeis has said that the present economic depres- 
sion is more serious than war. The crisis, however, should not be associated 
too closely with the months and years that have passed since October, 1929. 
It may be traced back to the middle of the past century, to the rise of 
industrial capitalism in the United States, and to the sharpening of those 
international rivalries that led to the Great War. It is intimately involved 
in the War itself and in the revolutions that have shaken the world structure 
since 1917. But it can be understood only in terms of those advances in 
science and technology that have profoundly altered the foundations of 
human relationships. And in the United States it presents prosperity and 
depression as two sides of the same shield. However severe may be the 
physical hardships from which men suffer today, there is little reason for 
believing that the period of prosperity was superior in moral quality to the 
present period of adversity. Is it not likely that later generations will mani- 
fest little pride in the achievements of the nineteen-twenties?—years when 
the American people played the Pharisee among the nations, thanked God 
that they were not like other peoples, repudiated their moral obligations in 
the world, engaged in a mad scramble for unearned riches at home, turned 
a deaf ear to the cries of the weak and exploited classes, suppressed all forms 
of fundamental political and economic dissent, denied constitutional rights 
to the under-privileged, became insensitive to injustice and crime, accepted 
with utter complacency the most blatant forms of corruption and venality, 
and sought surcease of conscience in the pursuit of one sensation after 
another. Moreover, the depression itself was germinal in the period of 
prosperity and lay back of the tinsel and glamor and hollow pretense of 
the era of Harding and Coolidge. The task today, therefore, is not to return 
to the nineteen-twenties, because in that direction lies moral disaster, a5 
well as the recurrence of the present material distress, but rather to move 
forward to a society founded on more liberal, humane, and rational prin- 
ciples. 
II 
As one reviews the immediate past, looks out upon the present, and 
contemplates the future, one must conclude that the American people have 
fallen short of the requirements of the age. This perhaps is another way of 
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saying that in the largest sense the educational program, taken as a whole 
and not confined to the schools, has failed. In general it has not produced 
leaders of a stature commensurate with the need. Throughout the depres- 
sion men occupying the highest political offices have either totally misread 
the times or deliberately resorted to deception in their public utterances. 
It is literally nauseating to recall the promises of the early return of pros- 
perity that have emanated regularly from official sources during this period. 
Equally disturbing have been the appeals to traditional prejudices which 
have been made by forces of reaction—such organizations as the American 
Liberty League and the professional patriotic societies—appeals that could 
only blind the masses of the people to the economic and social realities. 


Some comfort may be found in the argument that, because of adher- 
ence to an archaic conception of politics, government office cannot be 
expected to attract the best minds. According to this view, which has been 
expressed many times by commentators on American politics, the ablest 
men go into business. It is to the great merchants, financiers, and indus- 
trialists therefore that the American people naturally turn for guidance. 
During the days of prosperity they were told through every agency of 
propaganda that authentic giants ruled the economic order, that their des- 
tiny was in safe hands, that they were the envy of the less fortunate peoples 
of the earth. With respect to this pleasant fiction, they were rudely disillu- 
sioned; but through the agencies of propaganda a concerted effort is being 
made to restore the old mentality. It is therefore peculiarly desirable at 
this time for them to remember that with rare exceptions these one-time 
giants were found to be no larger than ordinary men and perhaps not one 
whit superior to the much-abused politicians. The American people, with- 
out being aware of the deception practiced upon them, were made to view 
business leaders through the magnifying glasses of the publicity agent and 
the yes-man. These men showed themselves able to lead only when leader- 
ship was unnecessary. When the way was beset with difficulties, they 
became frightened and wholly absorbed in saving their own possessions and 
Privileges. They have been called captains of industry; but real captains 
lead their men and set an example of courage and fortitude. As they wit- 
nessed the standard of living descend from level to level, they seemed able 
only to utter incantations, wring their hands, and talk about the preserva- 
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tion of the ancient American liberties—liberties which the millions had 
already lost through the advance of industrial capitalism and the concentra- 
tion of economic power. They were sadly bewildered men, ready to grasp 
at any straw that chance permitted to drift within their reach. They knew 
how to build up great private fortunes in the production or sale of com- 
modities, but they seemed to know little about the management of the eco- 
nomic enterprise in the interests of society as a whole. They no more willed 
prosperity than they willed the depression—they merely took advantage 
of good fortune. In 335 B. C., Plato had seen enough of human affairs to 
observe: “Ruin comes when the trader, whose heart is lifted up by wealth, 
becomes ruler.” And three centuries later a simple carpenter from Nazareth 
came to about the same conclusion. 

The educational system, however, has not only failed to produce lead- 
ers; it has also failed to produce followers. And perhaps it has failed to 
produce leaders because it has failed to produce followers. That the masses 
of American citizens are capable of choosing leaders competent to deal 
with the current situation is clearly contrary to the facts. Their mental 
equipment is too meagre; their range of ideas too limited; their inherited 
prejudices too deep-seated. They have done little fundamental thinking 
on social and economic questions since the Civil War. Consequently, while 
they may in a sense be said to live in the present, their minds are attuned 
to the conditions of the past. They would consequently regard as down- 
right dangerous and profane the thought of any man really capable of pro- 
viding guidance. Indeed with a little adroit coaxing they could probably 
be persuaded to hang or crucify him. They naturally follow leaders who 
speak their language, and their language belongs to the world that is gone. 
In their attack upon modern economic problems they are like boys hunt- 
ing lions with popguns. Their armament of knowledge and ideas is woe- 
fully inadequate to the task. 

To say that the educational program has failed, however, is not by 
any means to place responsibility solely upon the school. This program 
embraces the entire range of formative agencies and influences in our 
society—it is the educative aspect of life in all of its manifestations. How 
important the school may be in this process is a question that cannot be, 
answered with any precision today. 
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Among the non-scholastic agencies are certain old institutions such 
as the family and the church, which would seem to be much less power- 
ful than in former times. Particularly must the decline of the family as a 
closely knit social unit with definite responsibilities for persons of all ages 
have profound educational repercussions. Also the loosening of the hold 
of the small community on the individual must involve the marked weak- 
ening of one of the oldest and most powerful forces of social control. And 
then there are the many relatively new agencies and forces, such as com- 
mercialized sport, the press, the cinema, the radio, the automobile, yellow 
journalism, advertising and salesmanship, and the whole vast art of: bally- 
hoo and organized deception, which are pouring their wares hourly into 
the cultural stream. That any people nourished from day to day on such 
a mental pabulum could ever prepare themselves to deal intelligently with 
the complex problems of the present age would seem to be highly doubtful. 
A people so nourished may be driven to think only after the processes of 
social disintegration have proceeded so far that thinking will be of no avail. 
The school, however, must accept its share of the responsibility for our 
present plight. An institution that in the academic year of 1929-30 enrolled 
almost thirty million pupils and students, employed approximately one 
million teachers, and consumed more than three billion dollars of the social 
income cannot hold itself wholly blameless for the state of the nation. It 
must be influencing the situation in one direction or another; but accurately 
to assess its contribution would require a calculus that remains to be 
devised. A major difficulty resides in the fact that educators have never 
defined the social problem clearly or at least have never come to any agree- 
ment regarding its relation to the school. They have naively placed their 
trust in a vague something called education. Just what this something is they 
have not known, except that it goes on within the four walls of a school build- 
ing, that it is good for every personal and social ailment, that it should be 
taken in large doses both in sickness and in health, and that no individual 


or society can ever get too much of it. The increase of “education” is looked 
upon as an indubitable sign of progress. 


III 
Now, any genuinely functional education must reflect the needs of its 
own age and culture. Many doubtless would insist that such a statement 
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is a commonplace and that it has served as the guiding principle for the 
reconstruction of the American school system during the past generation. 
They would point to the extraordinary growth of secondary and higher 
education, the liberalizing of college entrance requirements, the decline 
of the classical tradition, the expansion of the curriculum, the introduction 
of vocational training, the growth of extra-curriculum activities, the struc- 
tural reorganization of the educational system, the development of gradu- 
ate instruction and scientific research, and a host of other changes which 
might be mentioned. Moreover, the system of schools, in spite of its his- 
torical connection with European antecedents, is unmistakably American. 
With all of its virtues and vices it could have appeared nowhere else on the 
globe. Probably no educational system in history was ever more responsive 
to the changing social situation. And yet this responsiveness leaves much to 
be desired: it is the product of impulse rather than insight. It reflects no 
deep understanding of the vast changes that are sweeping over the world 
and that already in many respects have carried the American people fur- 
ther from their founding fathers than they were from the citizens of ancient 
Rome. Since the time that many of those now living were born, the material 
foundations of American life have been altered beyond recognition. 
The present age, however, is not to be characterized merely as an age 
of change. The times are of course marked by rapid and cataclysmic change, 
but man has known change since he first walked the earth. Driven by power- 
ful appetites, endowed with an acute and restless mind, and placed in an 
environment of varying stimulation, he has ever been engaged in bringing 
new things into the world. In early times of course this process of creation 
proceeded with exceeding slowness. For thousands of years during the Old 
Stone Age no additions were made to man’s stock of material inventions. 
But with the passage of time, and particularly with the coming of science, 
the rate of change has been constantly and rapidly accelerated until now 
a year is as ten, or a hundred, or a thousand, or even ten thousand years in 
the preceding ages. According to such a scheme of reckoning, a child of 
ten now has lived longer than Methuselah. And there is no reason for 
believing that the process of change will be retarded in the future. 
People today do live in an age of rapidly shifting scenes. So much 
is beyond dispute. But they also live in an age of transition. It may of 
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course be argued that in a changing world every age is an age of transition. 
In a superficial sense this is true, but in a'more profound sense it is false. 
It is true only in the sense that any age is the child of the past and the 
parent of the future; it is false in the sense that it assumes change to be 
purely quantitative and undirectional. Change may proceed for a time with- 
out disturbing profoundly the bases of life. Thus, within the limits of a 
hunting economy, numerous inventions, processes, and ideas may be intro- 
duced which merely tend to individualize, elaborate, and perfect that econ- 
omy. But there may come a time when changes appear that herald the 
coming of a radically new order—an order based upon agriculture, animal 
breeding, and settled life. A society in which changes of this second type are 
dominant is obviously in a period of transition. The American people are 
living today in such a society. Of this there can be little doubt. They are 
passing out of an economy based upon simple tools operated by human 
energy and into an economy based upon complicated machines driven by 
mechanical power and increasingly subject to automatic control. History 
may well record that man is now taking the most momentous step of his 
long journey towards civilization. 

It is said that the word “‘coolie” means literally one who earns his liveli- 
hood by means of his own bitter strength. If this is so, then with the excep- 
tion of small favored classes that have appeared in the more complex 
societies, the great masses of men throughout history have been coolies. 
In their struggle to live and propagate their kind they have had to depend 
almost wholly on their own “bitter strength.” And in the so-called advanced 
states, in order that what has been called “culture” might flourish among 
a favored few, the great mass of coolies, dwarfed in body and soul, have 
often been compelled to carry a larger or smaller number of parasites on 
their backs. The Book of Genesis, reflecting the experience of the race 
while living in a simple agrarian economy, accounted for man’s condition 
by assuming him to be the victim of a curse laid upon him by an angry god. 
“In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread,” said the Creator as he 
drove Adam from the Garden of Eden. Today this ancient curse, which 
must have come with the tilling of the fields, is being lifted. While in the 
past man has indeed lived by the “sweat of his face,” in the age mankind 
1S now entering he need do so no longer. 
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According to the testimony of the engineers the contribution of 
mechanical energy to the productive process changed but little from the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar down to 1830 A. D. Since the latter date, and 
particularly in the United States, man’s “bitter strength” has played a 
rapidly decreasing role. Today all but a tiny fraction of the burden can be 
shifted from human shoulders to the sturdy and tireless back of the iron 
horse. A single power plant, such as the Brooklyn Edison plant on East 
River, New York, is capable of releasing twice the total energy available 
in ancient Egypt with its population of four or four and one-half million 
souls. Out of the iron mines in America alone have come 800,000,000 work 
horses or 8,000,000,000 mechanical slaves who require neither rest nor 
sleep. Here is the basis for a genuinely new civilization—a civilization 
whose image can be found only in the dreams of the past—a civilization of 
plenty and practically unlimited power in which all things are possible: 
the conquest of disease, the abolition of poverty, the straightening of the 
back bent with toil, the enrichment of abundant leisure, the building of 
majestic cities and charming villages and countrysides, and the conscious 
direction of energy towards the fashioning of a just and generous and 
humane way of life. 

The period of transition to a new ordering of society is already 
well under way. The Great War, the economic depression, the revolts of 
oppressed peoples, the revolutions in various parts of the world, the volatile 
character of public opinion, and the general condition of institutional insta- 
bility which seems to prevail everywhere, are all indications of the break-up 
or inadequacy of an old system of relationships. Although the new order may 
be like prosperity—just around the corner—it seems probable that decades 
will have to pass before the human race makes its peace with the strange 
and powerful forces that have been released. This period, however long or 
short it may prove to be, will necessarily be marked by severe maladjust- 
ment and bitter strife, and will doubtless continue until both civilization 

and culture will have been born anew in all of their departments. To expect 
institutions evolved to meet the needs of a simple agrarian or even mercan- 
tile economy to survive and function effectively in a complex industrial 
economy of the type already dimly visible is to expect the impossible. 
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Vestigial tissues may of course persist for ages, but the discharge of essen- 
tial social functions requires the creation of appropriate organs. 


The problem of life in the emergent age presents two aspects. In the 
first place, there is the problem of the control of science and the machine, 
and of the vast power which they have released, in the interests, not of a 
few or of asmall class but of all who do the work of the world. In the second’ 
place, there is the problem of the utilization of this power in the building 
of a culture which will give beauty and nobility and meaning to life. 

The first of these tasks is clearly the simpler of the two. And yet its 
achievement will require the most profound changes in economic and poli- 
tical arrangements. The familiar doctrine that the common good is best 
served if each individual is encouraged to pursue and safeguard his own 
interests will have to be rooted out of the mores and the institutional life. 
This means that private capitalism with its dependence on the profit motive, 
the principle of competition for material gain, and private ownership of 
natural resources and the tools of production, will either have to be aban- 
doned altogether or be so radically transformed as to lose its identity. In 
its place must come a highly socialized, coordinated, and planned economy 
devoted to the task of making science and the machine serve the masses 
of the people. This will require fundamental changes in the state and in the 
very conception of government. The line between politics and economics 
will grow faint and the major function of government will be, not the main- 
tenance of order and the regulation of private enterprise, but the organiza- 
tion of the production and distribution of wealth—the guaranteeing of 
€conomic security and freedom to the individual citizen. For millions the 
right to vote is today a small matter in comparison with the right to work. 
In fact they have already sold the one for the promise of the other in whole 
nations. Before the changes already under way have run their course, the 
Federal Constitution, the forms of suffrage, and many other things for which 
the blood of heroes has been shed will be deeply refashioned by the onward 
Sweep of events. Even the principle of democracy, not as a social ideal but 
as a political method, may be found increasingly unworkable in the man- 
agement of many phases of an intricate, high-powered, industrial civiliza- 
tion. In the production and distribution of goods there are certain best 
wavs of doing things, and these ways are to be discovered. not by the pooling 
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of the judgments of any number of ignorant men, but rather by following 
the methods and finding of science. How disastrous may be the trust in 
Providence, or in uninformed leadership, which is the same thing, is revealed 
by the present state of affairs of the nation and of the world. 

The second task provides the measure of the first. What purposes are 
the vast resources and energies of the new industrial order to serve? While 
it represents an enormous improvement on the present to say that they 
will serve the interests of those who do the work of the world rather than 
some small privileged group, that is not enough. What are those interests 
to be? Are they to be the interests represented today by the tabloids, the 
movies, commercialized sport, radio, jazz and sketches, the artificialities 
and pretensions of a bourgeois culture, and the haste and superficiality 
generated by the struggle for sensation and position; or are they to be 
interests which will encourage the fullest development of man’s finest poten- 
tialities? There is of course a partial answer to the question in the sugges- 
tions already made. Many of the imbecilities and inanities of the present 
order are traceable directly to the operation of the profit system, particu- 
larly where that system rules the cultural life. That man’s craving for 
amusement, beauty, or knowledge should be exploited for purposes of 
material gain is utterly revolting. And human nature generally so rebels at 
the thought, that men have had to build up the absurd rationalization that 
those who manage these undertakings customarily give first consideration 
to the spiritual and cultural welfare of the people, when in the very nature 
of the case they must think first of profits or go out of business. It is well 
known that, with occasional honorable exceptions, they measure success 
in terms of the balance sheet. If the economic problem on its physical side 
could be disposed of, as the engineers say is possible, men would be freed 
from material worries and their energies released to deal with the real prob- 
lems of living. They could then devote themselves whole-heartedly to the 
building of a new culture on the foundations of industrial civilization. Some 
might say that the only hope for the race lies in the direction of reaction— 
in the resurrection of some simple and idealized society or age of the past. 
But history cannot be turned back. Science and technology are here to stay, 
unless they are to be lost in some unspeakable catastrophe. Moreover, that 
this new culture might manifest great beauty and grandeur is suggested 
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by the vast power and resources placed at its service. Such an ideal should 
supply that motive for achievement and personal discipline which America 
so grievously lacks today. 


IV 

If the social problem is somewhat as outlined, what are the implica- 
tions for education? The implications are fairly obvious. The prevailing 
conception of education has been altogether too shallow. This is reflected 
unmistakably in the studies educators have made and the books they have 
written about education during the last twenty-five years. A stranger exam- 
ining the fruits of their labors would be justified in concluding that they 
conceive the work of the school primarily in terms of statistics and fre- 
quency tables, of buildings, finance, certificates, marks, classification, 
organization—the mechanics of the educative process. The basic weakness 
of American education, as of American life, has to do not with forms and 
structures but with ideals and purposes. 


American education will never justify its present cost until its pur- 
pose is changed. Today it still pays allegiance to an ideal that was more 
or less appropriate in the day of free land and a simple agrarian economy 
but that is now playing havoc in almost every department of life—the ideal 
of rugged individualism geared to the achievement of material success. It 
still shares with the more vocal political and business leaders the view that 
the highest ethical conception yet evolved on the planet is that life is a race 
in which every man strives to outdo his neighbors in the acquisition of 
material possessions. Teachers have even advertised the money value of 
education and have instilled into the minds of the young the thought that 
additional years of schooling will enable them to displace their less fortun- 
ate fellows at the economic trough. How bankrupt this conception is today 
is perhaps most fully realized by those millions of young men and women 
who, having attended our high schools and colleges, find the doors to 
employment closed to them. There is a subtle suggestion running through 
the whole American philosophy of life that the ideal society is not one in 
Which there is no exploitation of man by man but rather one in which 
the privilege of exploitation is merely reserved to the strong and the gifted. 
The school seems tacitly to have accepted this philosophy. 
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If education is to make any significant contribution to the solution 
of the social problem, it must reverse its traditional purposes. Instead of 
striving to equip each individual to surpass his neighbors, it should dedicate 
itself unreservedly to the guarding and the promotion of the interests of 
the great masses of the people. No other ideal is in harmony with the needs 
of the time or is capable of calling forth the deepest loyalties of youth. 
Moreover, in a closely integrated industrial society, characterized by gen- 
eral interdependence, the welfare of the ordinary individual can be 
advanced only by making paramount the general good. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the efficient functioning of the present order is 
increasingly contingent on the intimate codperation of all the necessary 
functional members of society. The one point to be guarded with particular 
care is that the codperative tendencies developed in the coming generation 
be made to serve the people as a whole and not some privileged minority. 
If this social purpose were made to dominate the schools and colleges, the 
educational forces of the country would be on the road to a genuine recon- 
struction of education. And so long as they evade this basic issue, however 
active they may be, they will be engaged in mere busy-work. More than that, 
they will miss the opportunity of their generation and add one more inglor- 
ious chapter to the long history of pedagogical timidity. They will prob- 
ably even retard the birth of that new social order in which the ideals of 
justice and humanity, to which they always paid lip service, will be more 
fully realized. 
This entire argument demands a somewhat new kind of teacher and 
a changed emphasis in teacher-training. Here, moreover, is the crux of the 
whole question. An education that aspires to social leadership in the 
troubled age that lies ahead can succeed only as it draws into the ranks of 
its teachers persons who are capable of leadership, not only in their own 
ranks, but also in the community at large. Unless they can stand on their 
feet and defend their polices ably, fearlessly, and successfully in the pres- 
ence of the most powerful of social forces, they will find themselves relegated 
to a subordinate role in society. Moreover, such persons will be attracted 
to the profession, if a conception of education can be fashioned that is 
genuinely challenging. And this means that the program of the school must 
be focused squarely on the basic social problem of the age. The fact that 
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this might make teaching a somewhat hazardous calling would in itself be 
highly desirable. The finest spirits of any generation naturally covet those 
posts which are fraught with danger and which furnish opportunities for 
creative work and high adventure. 

But, if a fair proportion of the more gifted young men and women are 
interested in the work of education, care must be taken lest they be ruined 
in the process of professional preparation. An intelligently managed society 
would not tolerate teacher-training institutions founded on the theory that 
the essence of teaching manifests itself in the use of certain methods or 
techniques. A teacher capable of discharging the responsibilities here sug- 
gested must be deeply and broadly educated. A college for the training of 
teachers should be first of all an institution in which attention would be 
centered on the problems of life in the industrial age. Every prospective 
teacher would of course be thoroughly grounded in his particular specialty. 
In addition he would be a student of the history of American civilization 
and culture in their world setting, of the powerful social currents that are 
sweeping through American and world life today, and of the relation of his 
own speciality to all of these things. In a word, he would be a living person- 
ality, in touch with and intelligently critical of his age. His powers would 
be sharpened and made more effective by a modest attention to what 
may be called professional techniques, but this field of interest would be 
held in a strictly subordinate position. At any rate the broader emphasis 
is necessary, if teachers are to be more than high-grade mechanics and cap- 
able of accepting the terrific challenge of the times. And until teachers 
colleges become great cultural centers, where young men and women fore- 
gather to face in realistic fashion all of the complex and dangerous prob- 
lems of their time and country, the schools will be but the football of social 


forces and will make little positive contribution to the amelioration of the 
troubles and perplexities of the age. 
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